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POSTMORTEM INSPECTION

Postmortem inspection of meat animals encompasses a wide variety of
activities (Booz-Allen, 1977a).  The steps or factors with direct public
health significance are head, carcass, and viscera inspection; plant
sanitation; sanitary slaughter and dressing; carcass reinspection; poultry
chilling; biological residue monitoring; animal disease surveillance; and
condemnation and final disposition*

The main purpose of postmortem examinations is to detect and eliminate
abnormalities, including contamination, in order to ensure that only meat
and poultry fit for human consumption is passed for food.  Important
subsidiary aspects are checking the efficacy of slaughter and
carcass-dressing techniques and diagnosing disease conditions for control
programs (Gracey, 1981).  These examinations are the focus of an active
inspection program.  They provide information indispensable for the
scientific evaluation of clinical signs and pathological processes that
affect the wholesomeness of meat and poultry*  In cases where the signs
and lesions leave the final disposition in question, the VMO submits
specimens for laboratory evaluation before making a final determination
(Libby, 1975).

Head3 Carcass, and Viscera Inspection

Postmortem inspection of food-animals includes routine examination of
the head and cervical lymph nodes, the visceral and body lymph nodes, the
internal organs, and the exposed portions of the carcass.  For red-meat
animals (cattle and swine), the procedure also includes cervical,
visceral, and carcass inspection (Gracey, 1981; Libby, 1975; USDA, 1983b,
1984a).

New methods of inspection in slaughter plants have been instituted, and
more are under development (Table 6-1).  The new cattle and swine
slaughtering procedures are both under evaluation (Menning, 1984b).  The
changes seem to have achieved their basic aim of improving efficiency of
inspection (Dubbert, 1984), but data to measure the impact of these
changes on public health have not yet been analyzed.

Postmortem inspection of poultry is designed to find different kinds of
problems and involves different procedures (Booz-Allen, 1977a), although
the responsibilities that may affect public health are similar to those
described for red meat.

Modified traditional inspection procedures reduce hand motions of
poultry inspectors by dividing the tasks among three persons, thereby
increasing plant production (USDA, 1983a).  These were implemented for
broilers in 1979 and are being adapted for inspecting mature chickens as
well.  Initial assessment shows that the Modified Traditional Inspection
Method is faster and has resulted in the same inspection error rate as the
traditional approach (USDA, 1983a).